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does no more than name it as being one of Hamdfs pro-
ductions.

Like the Joseph and Zelikha, the Leyla and Mejnun bears
no dedication. When he has got through the inevitable
introductory cantos in praise of God and the Prophet, Hamdi
launches straight into his story. He has not even a 'Reason
of the Writing of the Book', so we are left without information
as to what urged him to his task. He merely addresses the
'lover', whom he bids, if he would be love-distraught, read
the tale of Leyla and Mejnun, which, though it is the furnace
of love's fire, is yet the rose-garden of the soul. Then he
calls on his own heart to teach the whole world love, making
this history his excuse; for though there are many love-stories
in the world, there is no sorrow like unto the sorrow of
Mejnun. He then begins his tale, which is in outline as
follows.

A noble and wealthy Arab of the tribe of the Benf-cAmir
is, after many prayers, granted a son, whom he names Qays,
and who is nurtured with every care. The child grows up
into a beautiful boy admired by all; but as 'he was come
with love' from the other world, his only pleasure is in gazing
on beauties; and when he sees them not, he weeps. In due
course Qays is sent to school. Now at this school are many
girls as well as boys, and amongst the former is one maiden
of extraordinary sweetness and beauty whose name is Leyla,
and whose father is a prince of another tribe than that to
which Qays belongs. With this enchanting creature Qays
promptly falls in love. His love is returned; and the pair
no longer give any heed to their lessons, studying only one
another's looks and hearts. They try to conceal their feelings,
but in vain; for the presence of love, like that of musk, is
not to be hidden; and so the story of their passion becomes
common talk. So possessed and absorbed is Qays by his